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From the Central N. ¥. #ariner. 


Work for October. 


This month, it should be observed, is one of 
the busiest seasons in the whole year; and com 
prises that period of fair or foul weathe., sun- 
shine and shower, which usually takes place b: - 
fore most ficld business is stopped by rain, snow | 
or frost, hence it may oot unfrequently happen 
that work, here noted as requiring to be dD, 
most be finished in the next month, Whatove: 
work, therefor, the farmer cannot execute in Oc- 
tober, he must finish a8 soon as he can in Noven- 
ber. Farmers often consider their greatest work 
tlosed for thé season, before this menth commen- 
ces, yet this Is a very linportant business month. 
First, the harvesting of Indian corn should not be 

lected, when our business will allow time for 
it. Second, fattening hogs should not be ney- 
lected, nor business allowed to press so hard as 
tobe compelled to feed grain to them without 
grinding. It is well known by all observing far~ 
mers, that hogs will fatten twice as fast in tem- 
perate, as they will in cold weather; therefore, we 
deem it good policy to force them on to the ut- 
most extent, during this and next month. If you 
have any fall plowing to do, it should be particu- 
larly recollected, that during October,and Novem- 
ber, ground intended for spring crops, should be 
plowed. At this season of the year, teams are 
strong, and the weather cool, and moreover sward 
grounds plowed in the fall for spring crops, pro- 
duce much better and are easier tilled, than when 
plowed in the spring. 

Potatoes should be dug as early as convenient, 
and should not be exposed to the sun, for it in- 
jures them very materially, They should be as- 
sorted for family use, for seed and for feeding ; 
boiling the small ones with yout pumpkins for 
your hogs, and they wiil improve rapidly. 

ave you selected your seed corn? If you 
have not, you ate rather late. Have you assort- 
ed your sheep? If not the butcher will do it for 
vou and get the best ones and laugh at your fol- 
y. Is your fanning-mill in good order? If not 
the miller will cut you down six cents per bushe! 
‘nthe price of your grain, 

Collecting apples and ftuits for winter should 
be attended to as soon as convenient. Apples 





gathered from the tree before they are over ripe, 
keep better than those which are allowed to hang 
on the trees till they are frost-bitten, The best 
method of keepinz apples is to pack them in dry 
‘and; next to that, spread them thin in a cool 
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when covered wit) sod. The corn must he se- 
cured and boused as svon 4s tt is sufficiently hard- 
ened andidry, and the stalks be put away where 
it will be protected from wet. Be careful that it 
is well cured, or it may heat and either rot or 
mould, 

By stirring the earth around your turnips ear~ 
Jy this month, you will add much to their growth 
and increase their product, 

Buckwheat. —As you cut your Buckwheat put 
it into sheaves—these must be set up in the field, 
and after a day or two bring them in and thresh 
immediately. The sooner this latter work is done 
the better, as the grain will thresh off much éasi- 
er and with a great deal less loss. After your 
straw is threshed stack it carefully away; taking 
the precaution to salt each layer of it. If you do 
So, in mid-water when your provender is most 
wanted, it will afford you an excellent resource 
for your nilch cows, which will eat it with avid- 
ity, and to which it will prove a highly nutricious 
food if it has been properly cured. 
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New Borrer Catrn.—Application has been 
made, says the Boston Cultivator, for a patent 
for a butter churn on an entirely new principle, 
which, if report speaks true, is to do away with 
every other mode. The plan is to biow a cur- 
rent of air, contained in a tin, or other vessel, 
after the manner of boiling by means of steam, 
the air being raised by a machine to be worked 
by hand in the simplest and easiest mather. By 
this means the butter is said not only to come 
in a short spate of time, but always regularly, 
adding about ohe half to the quality, An equal 
temperature is to be kept up by blowing cold air 
in the sunimer and hot air in the winter. Truly 








When farmers have large orchards, much 


we live in an age ef improvement, 


Association, 

The Associationists all seem to have a high 
appreciation of agriculture, as a science as well 
as an art, and, in most instances, have gone upon 
their domains with the ayowed determination to 
inaké rericulture their chet avocation, and to 

nrsve it upon approved scientific principles. In 
tuet, there can be nothing in the way of their 
carrying agriculture to its utmost perfection in 
tus country, anless, as Ys feared by many, therr 
issuciations are soon broken up by discord, ‘I hey 
have, in most instances, scientific men among 
them, who, as teachers, officers, and practical op- 
eritors, will be likely to exert a salutary influence. 
Th-y profess to make education a prominent ob- 
jj} et with them, and promise to all the children 
je eeational advantages not inferior to those of 
‘1 University. They will of course then le sup- 

lied with the most complete libraries and appa- 
iatus, and, as all the youth among them labor a 
portion of each day, there will be little danger 
that their setence will not be rendered subservi- 
eottoagrculture, which will be their principal 
means of subsistence and wealth. Besides, we 
hb lieve they all have mills, in most instances pro- 
oelled by water-power, which will enable them 
it'small expense to irrigate their domains, and 
propel various kinds of agricultural machinery 
vith which they can easily be supplied by their 
own mechanics.—We preceive they are commen- 
cing with attempts to supply themselves with the 
best of animals and fruits, and the most approved 
of farming utensils. 

Mr. Brisbane, who is now spending some 
time in Europe as an agent for the Associationists 
in this country, and who is the founder of Asso. 
ciation In this country, gives the following advice 
to his brethren here, who are commencing oper- 
ations; 

“Permit me to advise you to make, during the 
present year, all the preparations in your power 
—such as preparing brick yards, collecting build- 
ing materials, planting nurseries of fruit-trees, 
obtaining as many different species and varieties 
of grains, vegetables, flowers, and animals, as 
possibie, and atl other objects necessary to the 
material organization of a Phalanx. While here, 
I shall be happy to procure such varieties of fruits, 
grains, &c., peculiar to France, and other parts 
of Europe, as may be desired and ordered. 


4 








User or Grares.—Dr. Underhill strongly ad- 
vises the culture of grapes, both on account of 
the profit to be derived from the sale of them, 
and from their value as food to sick and conva- 
lescent persons. Ata late meeting of the New 
York Farmers’ Club, Dr. Underhill made some 
highly valuable observations on this subject. Af- 
ter fifteen years’ trial with various kinds of grapes 
he prefers some of our natives, and recommends 
the Catawba and Isabella. He has three acres 
of the former, and seventeen of the latter. He 
says our people cat too much animal food, which 
renders their blood too thick, and causes diseases 
of the heart, liver and lungs. He thinks it 
would be infinitely better to substitute grapes 
and other fruit, with a little pure wine, for a por- 
tion of atiitmal food, 








Tue lifé of a man is a journey; a journey that 
must be travelled, however bad the roads or the 
accomodation. If, in the beginning, it is found 
dangerous, hatrow and difficult, it must either 
grow better if the end, or we shall by custom 
learn to bear its inequality. 
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From the New Genesee Farmer. 
On Making Pork. 

Pork has advanced some two dollars a barrel, with- 
ia the last six weeks in the New York market. A 
large number of swine have been driven from Ohio 
east, and mostly to Massachusetta, this season. ‘The 
very general, and most disastrous floods in the west- 
ern country, have destroyed aa immense amount of 
cora along the river bottoms where most of this crop 
is grown. Last winter, when pork in the hog was 
worth six dollars per hundred pounds in Boston, to be 
shipped to Nova Scotia, and thence to England, it was 
selling at three dollars in this city. The wide differ- 
ence in the price was owing to the fact, that the rail- 
ways between this and Albany were denied the priv- 
ilege of carrying freight. The last Legislature very 
properly removed this obstruction to sending our pork 
to an eastern market after the close of the Erie canal 
in the fall and winter. 


In view of the above facts, and the circumstance, 


that large and tnereasing numbers of fat hogs are be- 
ing tried, or rendered by steam into lard, save only the 


hains,, for the manufacture of oil and stearine, it is be- 
heved that the making of pork in western New York, 
will now hecome with skillful management, a profit. 
able branch of rural industry. Recent advices from 
the West Indies and South America, give us reason 
ty» expect an excellent market in that quarter of the 
world, for lard, oil, and hard sterine candles. 


In making pork, two things are to be carefully stud- 
ed:—One is, to select food best adapted to the object 
in view, and to prepare it in that way, which willen- 
able the digestive and assimilating organs of the ani- 
mal to elaborate for its owner, the largest possible 
amount ef flesh and fat, from any given amount of 
raw material\consumed. 

Without wishing to. disparage the use of other ar- 
ticles, 1 will take the liberty to name potatoes, peas 
and cora, as varieties of food that can be cultivated to 
good advantage in this latitude, and made inte pork. 
Pigs should have a good pasture in summer, and warm, 
comfortable quarters, and plenty to eat during the win- 
ter. Potatoes should be cooked either by boiling or 
steaming. If they are boiled, the water takes from 
the root a very poisonous extract, called neco'in, and 
hence the water ought to be thrown away, and not 
mixed up withthe food, It is proper to state how- 
ever, that the amount of necotin in good potatoes is 
not large, and many think the water in which this root 
has been boiled, not particularly injurious to swine. 

That the philosophy or rationale of cooking potatoes, 
eorn and other grain, may be understood, I would re- 
mark that if a raw potatoe, or raw flour (the potatoe 
being grated) be washed in cold water, the whole or 
uearly the whole of the starch will settle to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, in the form of an insoluble white 
powder. Lf the potatoe be cooked, and the flour be 
made into bread or pudding, the heat applied to these 
articles of animal food, changes the insoluble starch in- 
io a soluble gum. Now, neither the heat, nor the gas- 
wic juices in the stomach, can entirely effect this im- 
portant chemical change. Hence, if the reader were 
to take into his own stomach, a quantity. of raw gra- 
ted potatoe, or of raw flour or Indian meal, far less of 
the nutricious properties of the root and the grain, 
will be dissolved, and taken up by the lacteal vessels 
into the circulating blood, than would take place if 
the potatoe, meal and flour were well cooked. 


From some experiments of my own, and considera- 
ble research into the published results of the experience 
of others, f am satisfied that ten bushels of boiled po- 
tatoes, thoroughly mixed with the padding that can 
be made from three bushels of corn or peas, will make 
as much pork as tweaty bushels of boiied potatoes, 
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com, oat, pea, or barley meal. The vat was made for 
boiling tan bark, in connection with a leather factory. 
A cart load of potatoes could be placed ander a large 
jet of water, and the roots be washed in a few min- 
utes, when the load could be dropped at once from the 
cart body on to a platform, so that all the potatoes 
would roll if desired, into the cooking vat. 

At this time, our founderies are making stoves with 
large boilers fitted to them, which I doubt not, will 


answer a good purpose for cooking roots and grain for 
swine. 


Salt performs an important office in the vital ma- 
chinery of all warm blooded animals. Hence, all food, 
and especially when cooked, should be reasonably 
salted. With a convenient apparatus for cooking po- 
tatoes, and corn (the latter should be boiled and poun- 
ded, if not ground) and with twenty acres of rich land, 
well cultivated in these articles, for the manufacture 
of pork, a farmer, with a small farm, can turn off many 
dollars’ worth every year, Something of this kind in 


connexion with the dairy business, might be made ex- 
tremely profitable. 


As yet, [ have barely hinted at one branch of my 
subject. The other thing to be carefully studied, by 
the manufacturer of pork and lard, is the improvement 
of the organic structure and functions of the living 
machinery, by the action of which, these valuable pro- 
ducts are obtained.—The farmer cannot be a close ob- 
server, who has never noticed that one hog will yield 
its owner nearly double the quantity of flesh and fat, 
irom any suitable food that he obtains from a like a- 
mount of food consumed by another, and quite inferior 
animal. Certainly, a pig is a living machine, and it 
is no less certain, that the size and function of every 
partof this machine, may be improved by skillful man- 
agement, or greatly injured by bad management. 
Somebody has manufactured Berkshire and China trom 
a race which: was once the coarse ugly, furious, wild 
boarand sow. This transformation, by the light and 
aid of modern physiological science, can be effected 
now ina twentieth part of the time it took those of 
our own race, who have achieved this important result. 

But my sheet is already nearly full, and at present, 
I will only say, be careful to select and propogate the 
choicest breed of hogs within your reach. If one 
breed will make twenty-five per cent more pork and 
lard from a given amount of food than another, by ail 


means prodace the better breed. Other things being} 


equal, nothing conduces more to the production of fat 
and soft muscle than perfect quietude. A dark pen is 
better than a light one, for the reason, that in such a 


pen a fatting hog will sleep more, and waste less of} 


the elements of his foed by increased respiration and 
exercise. D. L. 





Mixino Sois.—A correspondent of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican, states that Mr. John 
Moore of West Springfield, has made a success- 
ful experinient in the application of clay upon 
grass land of a dark, heavy soil. Last fall he 
carted on clay to the amount: of forty loads to the 
acre—left it in heaps exposed to the frost till 
spring; when, being dry and partially pulverised, 
it was spread. ‘I'he expense of digging, carting 
and spreading, was.ten dollars to the acre. The 
grass before the experiment, was nearly all sedge. 
It is now changed (no seed being put on) to red 
and white clover, mixed with herds grass, worth 
double the former crop in quality, and increased 
in quantity thirty per cent. A similar experiment 
was tnade in the same tot upon a light, dry, grav- 
ely soil, which produced no effect whatever, 





Tosacco.—We are intormed that Mr. Horatio 
Sargent bas fifteen acres of Tobacco in one piece, 
growing in “plain-field” in this town. In another 
spot, we observed he has several acres of the 
same “noxious weed ™ Jf we could look com- 
placentty on tobacco at any time, or in ang shape, 
we shonld say that Mr. Sargent’s fields looked 
well. Ip the matter of Tobacco, we feel much 
Tob) Rand lph did towards sheep. But if, as 
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Best Time for Cutting Wheat. 

The following experiments, just perfor 
the writer, to determine the book himdfor is z 
wheat, may possibly be interesting to some: 

1844, 6th month 29th day.—A few heads ,; 
wheat were cut from the field, when perfectiy 
green, the grains hardly having attained full siz. 
and being “in milk” or quite liquid within. Af, 
drying several weeks, a hundred seeds were care. 
fully weighed and found to weigh only twenty 
grains. They were almost shrunk to chaff, 


7 mo. 4.—Other heads were cut in the saine 
way—they had just begun to assume 2 percepy;. 
‘ble strade of yellow. One hundred seeds Weigh. 
ed when well dried, 35 grains, or nearly doubjg 
the first. 

7 mo. 11.—Other heads were cut—they ha 
changed about one-third in color—the grains \, 
the dough state. One hundred seeds weigh 
4€ grains, and would be regarded as a fair speci. 
men of ordinary wheat. 


7 mo. #5.<—Mostly beeome yellow—a fey 
streaks of decided green near the tips of the chat 
—heads quite erect. After cutting in this state 
and drying some weeks, the seeds were yery 
plump and fine looking, 100 weighing 55 graing. 


7 mo. 29.—Heads dead ripe and curved dow, 
wards. 106 seeds weighed 53 grains, being two 
grains lighter than the last, which would be, 
loss of about one bushel of wheat in every 47, 
by eutting it dead ripe, instead of two weeks 
earlier as in the above instance—besides the loss 
by shelling, and the inferiority of the straw. — 
Cultivator. J. J. Tuomas, 


Saving Beans, 


Every Yankee loves beans, and almost every 
Yankee raises a few, but it is not every Yankee, 
however “cute” he may be in other matters, who 
knows how to save or cure them as they should 
be. In this climate the trouble is too frequently 
this—some of the pods which have put out later 
than the rest, as they form in succession, ge 
nipped by the frost and become spoilt. Thesw 
being mixed in with the good or ripened beans, 
are apt to injure them by becoming mouldy. Av- 
other trouble in curing arises from not drying 
them sufficiently. A farmer pulls his beans {or 
fear they will be nipped by the frost. He spreads 
them upon the ground to dry. A shower comes 
up; he has many other thimgs to attend to, ané 
forgets or neglects the beans; they get wet—the 
greenest ones rot—others mould, and black spots 
appear on most of them, and they are unfit for 
market. We have had them get ruined in this 
way often enough than to know better than tos 
manage them. 

We have found that, to be a real successhi 
beanologist, you must first get an early and pro: 
lific variety, and as soon as the pods begin to turn 
yellowish and the beans are full—no matter if 
they are dry and hard—pull them. Throw them 
in small he ps for a day or two, and then makes 
rude scaffold or “ studdle,” with stakes and pole, 
and put them upon it to dry. Or you can make 
a sort of stack, or stook, as some call it, as fl: 
lows: drive a stake or two firmly im the groun 
place some brush around the bottom to keep the 
leaves from the ground ; wind the bean-stalks 
around the stake, the roots to the stake, building 
up around it to the top, and then binding the top 
layers w'th a band of straw or common string 
Some puta cap of straw on the top, to keep ¢ 
rain off somewhat. This is not absolutely neces 
‘sary. The leaves should be placed closely arouné 
the stake. In this way, they will dry and riper, 
and come out bright; and good, bright, whi 
beans will always sell for a good price.—Mens 
Farmer, 








FROM THE CHINESE. 
« Where epades grow bright, and idle words gio oi 
Where jails are empty, and where barus are fui: 
Where church paths are with freqneni feet out wor 
Law court yards weedy, silent and farlorn ; 
Where doctors foot it, and where fartuere ride 
Where age aboande, and youth ig multiplied 
Where theae moos are, they cles jy indicnic 
le happy Pecpie, aud vwoll 7 veri Gals : 
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Remarks on Transplanting Trees. 

It is frequently the case, that a tree which 
pas received all the care and attention which 
ean be bestowed upon it by the most experix 
enced nurserymen, is transplanted to a soil of 
very inferior character, and being thus stun- 
ted in its growth, is the frequent cause of diss 
satisfaction to the purchaser. The planter 
should therefore bear in mind, that it is im~ 
possible for the soil in which a tree is placed, 
io be too rich, and that the rapidity of its 
growth and its subsequent productiveness,are 
very much influenced by the portion of fertil- 
ixing matter contained in the soil. 

For planting an orchard, the ground should 
be well cultivated before and after the trees 
sre planted, and as highly manured as the 
means of the cultivator will admit. It is im- 

ible for a tree to flourish, as it should, 
when the roots are surrounded and covered 
with a thick sod. When the tree is isolated, 
asin a garden or lawn, a rich compost of 
earth and manure should be dug in around 
the tree, care being taken that no pure ma- 
nure be allowed to come immediately in con- 
tact with the roots. The ground about these, 
also, for the space of two or three feet,should 
be kept mellow uatil the tree is of large size, 
and it would also be well to dig in a portion 
of manure about the roots every Spring. 

Many of the most experienced cultivators 
regard the Fall, immediately after the first 
hard frost has arrested the growth, as the best 
season for transplanting every variety of trees 
but evergreens, which should be planted du- 
ring the last days of spring, or the first of 
summer. Where however, it is not conve- 
nient for the cultivator to give them attention 
in the Fall, decidious trees may be deferred 
votil Spring. 

The reason of this preference for the Au- 
tumn is obvious; when trees are transplanted 
af that season, the earth becomes during the 
winter, properly settled about the roots, and 
they are ready to throw out fibres in the 
Spring. The Spring is preferred for ever- 
greens, for the reason that their period of hi- 
bernation differs from that of deciduous trees, 
and experience has shown that they succeed 
best when thus planted. When a tree is re- 
moved, great care should be taken to preserve 
the roots uninjured and entire; if this precau- 
tion has not been observed, the tops should 
be lessened in proportion to the loss sustained 
ty the roots. 

When the tree has been sometime out of 
the ground, it is well to immerse the bodies 
and roots in water for about 24 hours; this 
will much benefit the tree, and advance its 
vegetation. The holes for receiving them 
should be sufficiently large to admit the roots 
without crowding or bending,—from three tu 
ix feet io diameter, and frum one to two feet 
deep, according to the size of the trees. ‘I'he 
subsoil should be entirely removed to this 
depth, and its place filled with rich mould, 
well combined with compost or manure fully 
fermented. “All bruised or broken roots 
shotid be shortened and smouthly pared with 
«koife. “Let a person hold the tree upright, 
while the operator pulverizes the earth, and 
seaiters it among the roots. Let the tree be 
rhaken gently while this is being done, and 
let the earth be carefully filled in around eve- 
'y root, even the smaller fibre; it is all im- 
portant that the soil should come in centact 
with every portion of the root. When the 
hole is three quarters filled, pour in three or 
four gallons of water, and after it has settled 
away, fill up the hole, pressing the earth 
‘sound the tree with the foot. Earth watered 


in this way will retain its humidity a long time, 
while water poured on the surface, after the 
hole is filled is very injurious, causing the top 
of the soil to bake to such a degree as to pre- 
vent the access of air and light, both of which 
are highly essential to the prosperity of the 
tree. One of the most universal and fatal ers 
rors in planting trees, is placing them too deep; 
we have known manyffine and thrifty trees die 
from this cause alone: they should not be plan. 
ted more than an inch deeper than what they 
stood in the nursery, and if the frost is likely 
to have them the first winter a small mound 
can be heaped about the stem, to be removed | 
again in the spring. | 

By attending to the preceding suggestions, 
we feel assured that the cultivator will be am- | 
ply repaid for any extra trouble or expense, | 
by the consequent increased growth, beauty, 
or productiveness of the tree.— Valley Far. 

Fall Plowing. 

The season is now at hand when this work 
should be performed, and I beg leave to state | 
some of the advantages which are, in my | 
opivion, to be derived from it. One import: | 
ant advantage to be derived from fall plowing, 
isa more thorough and complete pulveriza- 
tion of the soil intended for spring crops, 
than could otherwise be obtained. This, par-| 
ticularly on stiff soils, is of the first import- 
ance. The action of the frost during the 
cold season, has the effect to divide and pul- 
verize the upturned furrows, so that in the 
spring a mellow tilth is found, which cannot 
tail to be beneficial to all crops we may desire 
to raise. Upon this point | am not aware 
that there is any difference of opinion.— 
Another reason for fail plowing is, that crops 
on fall plowed land are generally better than 
on land plowed solely in the spring. [ have 
known excellent crops grown on ground which 
was plowed in autumn, without any further 
preparation in the spring, except a thorough 
harrowing. Another advantage is, the ads 
vancing of spring work, by having, as far us 
possible, all the plowing done in the fall of | 
the year. In those sections of country where 
winter grain is not extensively grown, and 
where, consequently, the principal reliance 
must be on spring grain, the spring work is 
excessively fatiguing and laborious, especially 
for teams, and any method which will relieve 
thisbranch of farm labor, must be good to 
the farmers interest. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens, too, that land intended for spring crops 
is so much saturated with water in spring, as 
not to admit of plowing until just about the 
season for sowing or planting, so that when 
the land is to be plowed, the putting in of the 
crop must be delayed beyond. the proper 
yeason. Add to this the consideration that 
all crops can be got in in better season, and 
all the operations of the farm performed ine 
more proper manner, when sufficient time is 
allowed, than when all the labor of plowing 
and putting in crops, fencing, &c., is crowded 
in the short space of two months, and we 
have, | should think, sufficient reasons for 
practising fall plowing to a much greater ex- 
tent than is now prevalent in this country. 

I will close by expressing the satisfaction 
[ have derived from agricultural reading, and 
urging upon farmers the propriety of sustain: 
ing agricultural Nell Poo New York 
Farmer. _A Plowman. 


[Oue argument in favor of fall plowing is 
not mentioned in the above—that is, the des 
struction of insects and their larva, by expo- 








imeasnring 24 inches. 


Diskasgs or Swine.—G. L. Cockrill, in the 
Tennessee Agricultutist, says: “ Quinsy attacks 
fat hogs, or all above shoats—the cause I sup- 
pose to be the same that produces it in the hu- 
man family. My remedy is, to split the neck 
each side of the wind pipe, some inches long. 
and an inch or more deep, and rub in warm tar 
or turpentine. Staggers or turning round,— 
bleeding freely from ihe tail or ear will generally 
relieve them. Kidney worms used to trouble me 
some, but I have had but little of it for two 
years: pluck out the the hair from the loin, rub 
it well with warm far, then feed on dough or 
slops, strongly impregnated with salt or red pep- 
per; the hog should often be lifted by the tail and 
exercised. Hogs’ feet become affected some wet 
seasons, by confining them on green oats ; let 
them have access to soine clean hard ground. — 
Water is indispensable for hogs; they can live 
without for some time, but do not thrive; it is as 
necessary for the healthy action of the skio, as 
it is to drink—shade is also necessary in warm 
weather.” 

A Curious PLrant.—The editor of the Charles- 
ton Courier makes mention of a curious plant 
now exhibiting in that city, called botanically, 
Jristolochia Fatida, and valgarly “The Duck 
Plant.’ Itisa tall and bold vine, with heart- 
shaped leaf, and bears a flower, having a most 
extraordinary resemblance, in body, head, throat 
and bill, to a duck floating tranquilly on some 
mirrored lake. The duck shaped flower is 18 
inches in length, and 16 1-2 inches in circumfer- 
ence of body, 7 inches in length of head, and with 
a slender or switchy ‘length of tail behind,’ 
The inside of the calyx 
is beautifully mottled and variegated with rich 
colors, somewhat like the interior of a preserved 
ocean shell, but neither so brilliant nor so red, 
but rather of a purple cast. 

Preserving PumpKins.—At one of the late 
meetings of the New York Farmers’ Club, a gen- 
tleman sent a pumpkin of last years’ growth, 
which he had preserved, with others as follows : 
He selected onlv such as were dead ripe, and de- 
posited them in a shed opening to the south. He 
iaid a tier of them upon rails, so as to admit @ 
circulation of air; then another tier of rails, so 
laid as not to rest upon the pumpkins; then ano- 
ther layer of pumpkins, and so on, till he had de- 
posited all he wished to preserve. He left them 


jin this condition as long as they could remain 


without freezing, and then placed them on shelves 
in a warm room.— New Eng. Furmer. 





Heap anp Horns.—The Windsor Express, 
an Knglish paper, tells the following marvel. 
lous story of a Durham ox, which; if size is 
the measure of power, must have possessed 
wonderful intellectual endowments : 

“The head and horns of a most gigantic 
Durham ox, recently arrived at Windsor for 
the inspection of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, in a state of preservation, having 
been prepared by a peculiar process with the 
greatest care, So as to Cause jt to resemble in 
every respest the head of this singular ani- 
mal when alive. The ox, which was bred at 
Emmerdale, in Cumberland, stood 18 hands 
high, and its carcass, when slaughtered, 
weighed one ton eleven hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds. The most extraordinary por- 
tion of this natural curiosity are horns, which 
are 50 inches in circumference (as large 
round as the body of a good sized man) near 
their base, and four feet each in length. The 
horns from tip to tip are exactly four feet 
across. ‘The head and horns, when detached 
from the body of the beast at the time it was 
slaughtered (thea six years old,) weighed 
three hundreed and sixty pounds.” 

Tue prerogative of infancy, is innoceney : 
of childhood, reverence: of manhood, maturity: 











sing them to the action of frosts.] 


and of old age, wisdom. 
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SPECIAL WMOTICE. 

Owing to.a contemplated change in the pro- 
prietorship of the Farmer, (to. tuke effect next 
month,) all persons indebted for subscription. Sr. 
are requested to muke immediate payment.— 
Agents will soon visit subscribers in this county, 
for the purpose of coilecting the small sums due 
us—and distant subscribers will please forward 
by mail. 

o*e The Farmer will pass into. the havds of 
competent and responsible individuals, capable of 
rendering it more useful and worthy of support. 

October 15, 1844. 


> The late appearance of this numer of the Far- 
mer was occasioned by the impossi itty of obtaining 
a supply of paper—owing to an acei lent which stopped 
the machinery of our paper manutacturer, 


Agricultural Socictics--Fuits, &e. 

Our agricultural exchanges contain favorable ac- 
counts of the. annual Fairs and Shows of State and 
County Agricultural Societies, which have recently 
been held—and notices of those that are svon to take 
place—in many of the Eastern, Muidle and Western 
States. The greatest exhibition of the season, was 
that of the N. ¥. State Ag. Society, held at Pough- 
keepsie on the. 18th.and:19th of Sepiewber, Jadgiag 
from the reports which, have ce:ne under our, notice, 
we are inchned'to believe the recent Fair supertor to 
that of 1843, a synopsis of wht h we published at the 
time. The Editor of the New Genesee Farmer, who 
was present, states that the extn’ntion * did notcis- 
appoint the high expectations which had been formec 
respecting it. The display was a truly grapd ove— 
superior in most respects to any that had preceded it ; 
and the immense concourse of, visijors gave go d evi. 
dence that there is no lack of wterest wi the pu lic 
mind in regard to these exhibitions, even though ta 
the midst of a most exciting politivai contesi.””. The 
Address was delivered by Hon. Geo. Bancrort (the 
historian, ) of Boston. 

The fairs ef County societies seem, also, to be well 
attended, and to occasion increased interesi—not ouly 
in New York, but throughout other sections oi the 
country where the improvement of our agriculture, 
by associations organized for that purpese, has receiv- 
ed a portion of that attention which its importauce 
demands. Amoug others, we notice that the farmers 
in our sister and adjoining states of Ovo, indiana and 
Ulinois, have well organized Couaty Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies, whose annual exhibitions are 
exciting a spirit of emulation and improvement well 
calculated to advance the agriculture of the ‘* Great 
and Growing Weet."’ The forethought and enter- 
prise exhibited by the farmers ot those states, in this 
matter, are worthy of initation by the farmers of 
Michigan. 

Indeed, situated as they are, the apathy and inatten- 
tion of the farmers ef our State, relative to a subject 
<o intimately coanected with the improvement and 
prosperity of their occupation, is, to.say the least, 
most surprising—and- certainly exhibits a degree of 
disregard to individual and public interest rarely 
equalled in the most slothful and.ignorant community. 
Why, we would ask, may we not have County and 
Town Agricultural Societies and Clubs in the popu- 
lous sections of Michigan, while such associations are 
ia successful operation in districts of adjoining states 
as thinly, popniated as our own? Is if because there 
is no necessity for them, or, that our people are not 
aware of their benefits? Most certainly not—for the 
necessity is appareat to every intelligent mind ; and, 
ag to the benefits that may be derived, every well in- 
vormed_and reflecting man must be ceavinced of the 





uitiliuy a of associavons of this charac- | 


of the reqgutesh 


UPON Or Peas re anda iu the pewreuises 4 


@ Mian jer cece enterprising farmers aud elris 


plishe pestoawe wool! say: begin to agitat 
the question as sce: 4s the preseuat pela al excite 
mentand covest is over—talk to your fien’s an 
neighbors, 2. i them puteresied— potat ou to them 
the beneit « upor awe of asso tauons for the pre- 
motion of ag ulture —aod thus, within @ few 
months, @ Joce a societies raay be. esmbished ta on 

tate, the prow'a, presvenity and resnlts of which 
wili ere boogam dy reward you for ali: vour exertions 


in their organigatio. 


Notwithsr.sPing the partial fulure of the Whea: 
Crop, this season, the farmers of Mb higan have much 
cause “rejoice and take coursge “—fir bev have 
heen highly fayered in the past. av! the (urare beto 
kens prosperity, it thei esior's are cup ed by aadustr, 
ay! Pelieious masagemeat. Mos kiads of crops have 
produced abundaatly, thys year, uid, ask edrom sup 
plying ou own popnlation wa bythe ** sta. of tife,’? we 
basea large surplus of pro ue tor exgomatios. by 
this and many othe: respeets, our farmers are bir more 
favorably siiuated than their rethron tal dis aut see- 
linps of the Union. in somepof the eastern. saes, # 
severe dpeath, hus greatly damaged, if not eatirely 
tujaet, majy. crops —1e the south, west, thousand: 
have been driven top their home-, and not aly les: 
all their crops, sto Kk, &.., but their dwethiiges, house 
hold farniture, and farmi g implements, have een 
lesnroyed by the great flood wor h recently o cure 
in that seetigu of the copptry—while. ovr, own State 
bas lop woately ex apecd these erst. r-ealamities 

We have recently heard some of our agricultural 
friends murmur at their lot and speak cespandingly of 
their sttugtios and what they tern the ** har! umes ” 
Now weare ticlived to beleve this groinbhig 4nd 
murmuciag, by those wie have enough ani te spare, 
is neary all ** gammon’—and it exnibits just about 
ws mu h. wisdom as ts displayed by the poiiieal orator 
who. decleres that, unless his fivorie candidate tor 
he Presidency is elected, the whele couuty will be 
tee-totaliy and forever ruivedd = We almit that some 
farmers are a lutde *tander the weather,’’ to speak 
in common.parlance,—ryet, as a whole, we believe no 
other claga af ciuzens in our State are in, better cir- 
cumstances,or more favorably situated to obtain comp- 
etence,and secure consfort and happiness.to themselves 
and faiilies. And if they wall cou‘rast their condition 
with thai of those.of:the same occupation elsewhere— 
it they will take a rational view of theit present situa- 
tion, and observe the numerous indu ements which 
our soil and climate otler tothe industrious. and enter- 
prising farmer—ceriainly, instead of finding, cause to 
murmur, they will see reason for giving thanks to that 
Providence which has thus far. prospered their labors, 
and promises a.rich reward for future exertions, 





To Corresponpents.— We have several commu- 
nications on hand, some of: which are not seasouable 
and therefore deferred: —others are are not accompa- 
nied by.proper names, and consequently, in compliance 
with our rule, are inadmissible. To secure insertion 
articles. should be accompanied by the name of the 
writer, though the initials only, or an anonymous sig- 
natore, may. be used for publication, 

Several friends who have hitherto furnished us ab le 
artieles for publication, have apparently forgotten us, _ 
or are otherwise busily engaged: We hope their si 





Jence will not-long continue... 


ter.  [s ij 01, Pade le he Wantol e: ergy ~@n absence | 


itemise and go ahead atrve- | 


sciatic, religious, and literary journals with which 


Han, clviie cus. We are sansiied that there | 
are a sulieies rer ameng ous to sec this bail i | 
metion to righ’ gyeceariest, af they will oaly go te 
work and siief, do ©, wan the noble ohjectis accom 


a 
en 


OcToper 15. 1844. 


Our Exchange List, 


Somz months ago we noticed several agricultura; 
? 








NESS ALONE On sand that only, which causes | 

+ tay ey + nei mci ee have an exchaoge,—and now take occasion ty 
among the firiacrs oo Mi bigan upon this vitally ‘nid | monciole others.eqnally worthy ot notice. 

portant Suh) “of begeve such to beste tact Tur New ENGraNnp Fanmer.—This is one of 
tl antiuietals\. 4¥ appear—and once agaia enti {te cHest and best established agricultural jour. 


coals inthe Union, having recently entered upon 


ts oSi volume, Tt has long been one of the mogy 
ooptiar papers of the kind, and the well earne; 
reputation hitherto obtained, is not diminishes 
nder the management of its present editor, Jy. 
'stpet Bares. Published weekly, at Boston. 
(3 pases quarto: &2 0@ per annum, in advance, 


{ 

| Bosron Cu.tivatTor.—The reception of each 
number of this large and well stored publication 
= ‘ailed with pleasure, for we always find in) 
something new, valuable, and interesting. Ag. 
-ide from the agricultural department, the ample 
saves of the Cultivator contain literary, scient). 
iv, mechanical, reBgions, and news departinents 
—ill well condueted. Edited by Messrs. §. W 
CoLn, James Pepper, and Orris Brewer. Py). 
ished weekly-—8 large quarto pages: $2 00 per 
‘noun. 


Tae Faamprs” Caginet, ann AMERICAN Hepp, 
30K. —Phis ts another particular favorite of ours, 
‘st always cemes laden with the ablest agricul 
tuaral and scientitie intelligence. We consider 
tone of the best conducted journals in the Union, 
tooneh less assuming than many others. Jog, 
sw Tatum, editor and proprietor. Published 

1) ptiiv, at Philadelphia, Penn.—82_ pages duo- 
loenno: 3h 00 per annum. 


Farmer's Montary Vistror.—One of the 
cheapest and best mannered visitors.in the coun- 
try. Thongh it does not usually contain as much 
rivinab matter @s many eastern ag. papers, its 
‘ontents are always valuable and interesting— 

suibiting the ability of its distinguished conduc- 

tor, Hon, Tease Hint. Published monthly at 
‘oneord, N. IL—-16 pages quarto: 50 cents« 
Oar 


Tar PLow Por—Is the title of a neat and 
mnarentiv well condueted paper, recently start. 
‘datCraninatt, Ohio. It is conducted by A. Ray- 
MALE, and published monthly atthe unpreceden. 
ted Low price ef 25.cents a year, We wish :t 
~uceess,. 





For the Michigan Farmer 
Harvesting Buckwheat. 


Mr Mooret:—I intended to have given you: 
siort ehapter on preparing and sowing Wheat, 
ont the time being past T will give you my expe- 
rience in harvesting and taking eare of Buck- 
wheat, As the time for harvesting this crop is 
now at hand, and as it usually comes when people 
want to be seeding, or harvesting their corn and 
9 tatoes, T will tell you my method of managing 
saidcrop. Tcutit, rake it-up into small bunches 
and set. it up as is usually the practice. When 
t is dry, I stack it. The bunches will generally 
hold together to piteh on and off. It should be 
topped with hay, or. something to keep the wet 
off. In the winter, when the ground is frozen, 
take a rake and. shove.off the snow, if any, and 
you have a,gaod floor to thresh on. A. man wil! 
then thrash out twice as much in a day as he 
would in the fall, and his cattle will,eat the straw 
as well: as any hay-~at: least. my cattle have 
done so. M. W., NorTHn East. 

Jacksen County, Sept. 28, 1844, . 





Mammoru Aprrir.—The Philagelphia U. 8 
Gazette says that an apple has been raised by 
James. W oodward in Bridgewater, Bucks County, 
whieh may rank among the wenders of the day. 
It weighs twenty-six ownces, and is fifteen and © 
quarter inchesin circumference 

| Michigan has beat that, im size, and can ag? . 
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You. 2 No. 25. AND WESTERN HOPs:CUL4 
Improvement. is to be set aside as seeking = -iissoran lect 


fUnder this caption we find the following arti- 
ele in the Central N. Y. Farmer. We hope our 
neadevs. wilh not pass it lightly by, but peruse care 
faulty and considerately—for its contents are well 
worthy the coasilenation of every American. far- 
mer. } in 

Mussas Eprrors.—After the very polite and 
flattering invitation you have gwen tne, pubticly 
and privately, to write for your paper again, 
should. do injustice tu you and violence to ny own 
feelings, did [ not comply with that request. | 
ain willing, yea, anxious to do aif that is in my 
power to forward the now advancing interest of 
agriculture. Ip-this leer are the sentiments f 
entertain and cherish relative to this. great sub- 
ject. I; have ever held that the farmen should 
progress with the progressing spirit of the age, 
and in order to do this, means must be employed 
gommensurate io the obstacles to be surmounted 
and end to be attained. The farmer who is will 
ung to beat.and beat. the beaten track, will be 
about as able to compete with those whose mot- 
to is “excelsior,” as those who are fifty years be- 
bind the time in manufacturing clothes. That 
one who willunhesitatingly assert that he knows 
ali about farming, and that there are none who 
gan teach him, shows to an enlightened. farmer 


that he is basely, ignorant of the business. which | 


he ps hogs by his. bungling. mode of conducting 
his. affairs. he man: who says an agricultural 
journal is a money-making machine merely, con- 
vinces me at least that he never had one in his 
hand—that he knows nothing of their aims or ac- 
complishments.. He who is too illiberal to give 
50 cents or a dollar a year for a paper, which 
might be worth fifty dollars to him, will never be 
very apt to expend much in improving his farm. 
My friends, men who will indulge in denouncing 
such noble public spirited men, as Buel, Bement, 
and a host of others, as asking self-ayrandize- 
ment—gratifying their thirst for public applause, 
and only aiming to fill their pockets, having gulled 
the people into their measures, to buy their stock, 
take their papers, and follow their system of far- 
ming; | say, sirs, such men must be possessed of 
a spirit contemptible in the extreme.. They are 
no more fit to.be farmers: than, a hottentot is to 
be President? Fit, did I say ? language is inad- 

uate to say of such, men what L honestly think.. 
Have they no ambition? Are they cherishing the 
sentiment that farming is mean, and not respec- 


‘table? They know nothing of. the true farmer.. 


Do they feel. they are overlooked by the “profess- 
jonals?’ Rise, thou slaggard, and come forth 
with all thatdignity of which the intelligent far- 
mer is possessed!| Assert your rights—claim 
your place due you in society, and. drive from your 
bosom the thought that tilling the soil is mean. 


Mean to till the soil!! The farmer a bondsman! 


L answer those, and those only, who make them- 
selves such. for lack. of energy. 

«“ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men.are created equal:” such was the feeling 
of our forefathers,, and suck, the feeling of the 
philanthropist of the present day.. Legislation 
comes to our aid and protects our industry, and 
encourages. our enterprising spirit—-she fosters 
the germ which the most brilliant of the world 
have watered. Sirs, the whole superstructure of 
national greatness. rests upon the intelligent por- 
tion of the farming class. Is it not wisdom for 
legislation to protect her interests? Those-na- 
tions who have given agricultural. coneerns-and 
men the highest place in public-affairs, who have 
acknowledged their worth,. respected and protec- 
ted their civil, retigious and political rights, have 
been the most happy, prosperous.and independent 
nations of the earth.. 

Men spend whole lives in the cultivation-of: the 
intellect: this is well. and commendable when 
used for. good. purposes.. Men: make attainments 
Pest te of business very-rapidly ; so rap- 
idly that it almost taxes our credulity to believe 
Why toi? Whe employed?’ F 

‘is it? t means are yed? From 
‘ten thousand sources we hear the reply in thun. 
der tones, application and experiments combined, 
have effected all. this.. But. the experimentalist 


present age. 


eyes and: facts convince us: as truth.. 


and to be looked upen as getting above his! 
ness. Bat such senthnents and tooir snes t 
are soon to be forgotten, whik those who are tas: 
surmounting these diffienties and pr djadices wi 
have a place in the heart of touor countrys 
alongside of Washioeton an kr dred spittin. 


The one leader of the revelution cf “Reeth ot 


er leader of an aericultural revolitiom af t 
One had ty content coainst =) p 
riority of numbers and we toueetie cthersag tan! 
nine-tenths of thos: who ar thoor-tealiy en 
ged in the same business with himself. "Phe en: 
was victorious, and reaped a rie rewari: th 
others are destined te achieve a sienal wietors.! 
and reeeive the thanks «rd applavs ot eon 
generations for the obstacles they have and ar: | 


still to surmoust. Their mareh tt onward a’ 


upward. Men of brilhant tal-nts and moll. | 
souls are putting hen: tot e work, ard becoi | 


those who are nominaliy tarmers. te jin wit) | 
with themand help ta disso it ba bear clone: | 


which hang in tiaginition about the patiwa: | 


of the farmer, Woekn 9 fell well of the effeet 
‘which early training will exert over a person.— 


We are aware that it binds all, mere or less, t 
the customs and maytes of o mn predecessors: 
but farmers Must toink for Pheauselves. on thes 
will ever continue to boat the alynost adamant 
track of their asicestors.. 


Has 4 bountiful Providence: 
favored her more than us?) Are her lands bett»: 
adapted to tillage than ours? Ts her elimats 
more genial to the ferming interest ? Tas sh 
men who are able to rival ours in profound thik 
ing or useful inventions? Experionee, hist)a: 
and common sense, all eounbine to answer Not! 
Yours, truly, W.S. 
Binghampton, NV. Y., August, 1844. 





VnE Woon Crop.—The wool erop of th 
United States of Ly43. 04s. been estimated to h 
worth eighteen wmitlions of dollars, an 
large as this may secu, tre culture of woel, 1 
susceptible. of being extended a hundred pe recnt 
within @ period of ten Vearsy. without prrees be 
ing materially afficted by the inerease, as the de 
mand: will keep pace with thatof supply durn 
that period, if the ratto of increase be eradinate 
by the aggregate of enhancement which we have 
suggested. By apportioning the increase at ter 
per cent. per annum, there will be no danger « 
running into extremes, nor of depressing prices. 
by flooding the market with « superabundent sup- 
ply;and none need apprehen4, should this rule be 
observed, that the demand. will not abound, as th: 
countless uses to which the ingeamity of th: 
manufacturers have applied wool,when considere: 
in connexion with the new varieties of govds 
with a woolen base that are every day springin.: 
into being and into fashion, offer a guarentee that 
a glut is not to be apprehended. —.American Far. 





Diecine PotaTors.—The sun should not be 
allowed to shine on potatoes, and they should be 
put into the cellar with as little exposure to dry 
air as possible, after taken from the ground. — 
‘We have observed that where potatoes were 
turned into the cellar, and there was much earth 
among them, which in some cases was a little 
moist, the potatoes have kept in the best condi- 
tion. In celiars, potatoes should be kept in close 
pens,.bins, casks or boxes. In a cellar where 
there is no water they keep best on the ground in 
‘a close bin, and if the cellar has much light in it, 
or is exposed to the circulation of air, it would 
be best to cover the potatoes with sods, or hem- 
lock, spruce, pine, or other evergreen boughs. 
‘Many potatoes in the market are. much injured 
by exposure to heat, air and light. Heavy rains 
will:injure potatoes in wet lands.—Boston Cult. 


bey sees 


He who imagines that he can.do without the 
‘world is much deceived—but he who fancies that 
‘the world cannot do without him, is-still more 
deceived 
A beautiful woman commands our admiration. 





England is much 1) atvanee of us and will! , 
continue to be until we trike the same or simtia: } 
steps to rival her. 
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rep ago thw eog dine om teter tu ar oo of es urse, 
consiter te and wore castles verge (How many 
thorel tt ss worn men have so ort t emer invs 
iNnatavern rare stom wh eon ht to have heen 
roation b Tow mane nar nts whe never enent 
twerte folfers fer hooks or nan rm €or their fans 
ies, work? oft ity bawe eryen tiousands to re- 
lei a senor dovebter whe bal ronorantly and 
thouehtlessly tatles dot. fem t trom : 
Sagan —!t is sani that toe Chinese are ae fond 
of Save as «4 heverawe, «es we are af their Tras, 
ind would readily exe' ange tavo chests for one. 
Ih ~ome parts of onr eountry, sree wae fore erly 
sed as a snhetitete for tea, His doubtless q ite 
ye mood, thoneh to our taste me toute as agres- 
able, Than exchanee trade cor lt be opened with 
the Chinese, the cultivation of save might become 
i inerative employment, ard obviate the neces- 
sity of carving spectre for the purchase of cargoes, 
We hope some one engaged in the China trade, 
will try the experiment on a sinall seale, A few 
chests of sage would cost bit Little here, and if 
the exneriment failed, it world be attended with 
hut Httle pecuniary loss, Tf suecessful, great 
advantages micht result to this country by add 
ing another art'cle to our exports to China.——Su 
lem Observer. 





Tre Sugar Crop in Loursiana —The New 
Orleans Tropic of a late date says; “ We un- 
derstand that the cane is in the most flourishing 
condition in all parts of the sugar districte. A 
friend of ours who has lately returned from a tour 
in the adjacent: parishes, informs vs that he has 
never-seen the cane so abundant and so luxuriant. 
In the parish of Plaquemine he has seen cane 10 
feet high, and voluminous. in the extreme. Mr. 
Pierre Rapp,.a well known planter there, had in- 
timated his intention to commence rolling from 
the 3d to the Sth of the present month.” 


¢ ceca acetal 
To gain extensive usefalness—seize the pres. 


ent opportunity, great: or small, andimprove it to 
the utmost. 


The best: way to condemn bad traits, is by prac 
tising good ones. 





A virtuous one deserves our love.. 
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Chronology of some Important Inventions, &c. 


Maps, Globes and Dials, were first invented by 
Anaximander, in the 6th century before Christ. 
They were first brought to England by Baltholo- 
mew Columbus, in 1489. 

Comedy and Tragedy were first exhibited at 
Athens, 562 B. C. 

Piays were first acted at Rome, 539 B. C. 

The first Library was founded at Athens, 562 
B.C. ‘he first public Library was founded at 
Aiexandria, A. D. 284. 

The Calendar was reformed by Julius Cesar 
45 B.C. 

Insurance on ships and merchandize first made 
in A. D. 43, 

Saddles came into use in the 4th century. 

Horse shves made of iron, were first used A. 
D. 480. Stirrups were not made till about a 
century later. 

Manufacture of silk brought from India into 
Furope, A. D. 551. 

Pens first made of quills, A D 636. 

Stone buildings and glass introduced into Eng- 
land, A D 674. 

Pleadings in courts of judicature introduced, 
A D 78s. 

The figures of arithmetic brought into Eng- 
land by the Saracens, A D 991. 

Paper made of cotton rags, invented towards 
the close of the 10th century. 

Paper made of linen in 1300. 

The degree of Doctor first conferred in Europe, 
at Bologna, in 1300; in England, 1209. 

The first regular bank was estal. lished at Ven- 
ice in 1407—The Bank of Genoa was established 
in 1407—That of Amsterdam, in 1671. 

Astronowy and Geometry brought into Eng- 
land, 1220. 

Linen first made in England, 1253. 

Spectacles invented, 1230. 

The art of weaving introduced into England, 
1330. 

Music notes, as now used, invented in 1330, 

Gunpowder invented at Cologne, 1329-490, by 
Schwarts, 

Cannon first used at the siege of Algesiras, 

.1342; Muskets in use, 1370; Pistols, 1544. 

Printing invented at Menta, by Guttemberg, 
1440;—introduced into England, 1471. 

Post office established in France, 1464; in 
England, 1581; in Germany, 1641. 

Patkeys and Chocolate introduced into Eng- 
land from America, in 1520; Tobacco introduced 
into France by Nicot, 1560, 

First coach made in England, 1564. 

Clocks first made in England, 1588. 

Potatoes introduced in Ireland and Eng, 1586. 

The circulation of the blood discovered by 
Harvey, 1619. 

The first Newspaper published at Venice, 
153); first in France, 1631; first in England, 1661. 

The Steam Engine invented by the Marquis 
ef Worcester, 1655. 

Fire Engines first invented, 1563. 

Turnpikes first made in England, 1653. 

Bayonets invented in Bayonne, [whence their 
name,] 1670. First brought into use at the bat- 
ue of Turin, 1693, 

Stereotye printing invented, 1725. 

New style of Calender introduced into Eng- 
land, in 1752. 

Air Balootis and Aerostation invented in France 
ma 1782, 

The first mail ever carried in England by stage 

coach, 1785. 
The Cotton Gin invented in Georgia, 1764. 

Life boats invented in England, 1302, 

The first steamboat on the Hudson, 1807. 
The streets of London first lit with gas, 1814. 


The above items show how slowly the condi- 
ton of man has changed from age to age. Du- 
ring the first thirteen centuries of the Christian 
Era, there was barely any improvement of man- 
kind, in their social, political, or intellectual sys~ 
tems. The liberation of the public mind from 
its depressing tendencies, the invention of print- 
ing, and the reformation, and the introduction of 
fire arma, have produced the rapid progress which 


it has made during the fast few centuries, in no- 
ble inventions and discoveries, funning through 
the whole circle of art,-science and literature. 
With the “wings of the morning,” it has gone to 
the uttermost parts of the earth; it has grasped 
the highest truths of the sky above, and sought 
out the profound debths below; and in evéry place, 
and all subjects, mind is asserting its mastery 
and achieving its conquests. 





Don’t abandon your Business. 


Men who are easily discouraged will never 
make money, but remain poverty-stricken thro’ 
life. How often do we see individuals take hold 
of new projects with considerable zeal, as if they 
were determined, at all hazards, to go through 
with their undertaking. But a few weeks of dull 
business discourages them, and they at once 
abandon that which they seized with so much 
avidity but a short time before. Ina business 
thal premised to be permancnt, who ever wade 
money the first year ?—nay, who does not sink 
funds when a new enterprise is commenced 7— 
Most of our wealthiest men, who have become 
so by industry and perseverance, sunk money 
when they started their projects, and if they had 
abandoucd their undertaking would have remain- 
ed poor through life. Moses Y. Beach, proprie- 
tor of the New York Sun, started that paper 
under discouraging circumstances. What if he 
had sat down and wept, and tuld every body that 
his project had failed * Who would have assist- 
edhim ? He had more enterprise and persevered, 
and is now worth not far from a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, 

‘The same might be said of James Brooks of 
the New York Express. He had but little as. 
sistance, and persevered under great discourage- 
ment. Now he is ina fair way to accumulate a 
fortune, 

Our neighbors of the Boston Bee, may also be 
cited as another instance of perseverance under 
discouragement, and of final success, Suppose 
that little band had abandoned their project when 
they first learned that their outsets were more 
than their income—where would they now be ? 
Stowed away in some fourth story of a printing 
office, perhaps earning their bread and butter, by 
setting type, by the stickful—and hard work to 
do that even. Now they are their own masters, 
and have excellent prospects before them. 

When Dr. Brandreth came to this country he 
had scarcely two shirts to his back—he opened 
an office, manufactured pills, advertised largely, 
and deeply involved himself in debt. He was not 
easily discouraged, and those who had trusted 
him, seeing his persevering dioposition, had no 
fesrs of his success and of their pay; they favored 
him as much as possible—and now he is worth 


ten thousand dollars for barely advertising in the 

newspapers. Had he stopped when he found 

himself in debt,he might now have been miserably 
or. 

We could enumerate cases nearer hoine, if it 
were necessary for our purpose. We see men 
every day who have grown rich in engaging in 
some laudible pursuit and sticking to it. A vas- 
cillating person—one who is eternally changing 
bis mind—is good for nothing, but will plod on 
through life a complete slave to his more enter- 
prising neighbors. 

What if a man owes double what he can pay, 
and is still losingshould he persevere in his bu- 
siness? By all means. The prospect appears 
good, a year or two ahead, and those to whom he 
is indebted, will never trouble him, while they are 
satisfied that he is industrious, energetic, perse- 
vering, and determined to go ahead and pay as 
fast as he cap. A good creditor will never 
trouble an honest debtor; this you may rely upon. 

Young man, it is for you to say, whether you 
will be industrious and persevering, and become 
rich; or lazy and shiftless and be eternally poor 
and down in the mouth because nobody will trust 
you.—Portland T'ribune. 


Lockman the Ethiopian was once asked from 
whom he received the first lesson of wisdom.— 
“ Fron the blind,” replied he “‘ who never take a 
step until they first feel the ground before them.” 








half a million, and yearly pays something like] _ 





Conversion of Wood into Iron. 


The conversion of wood into iron and stone 
for railroad purposes is exciting much interest jy 
England. If the experiment, bears the test of 
thorough trial, it will add immensely to the fa 
cility of constructing railroads. We hope the 
engineers and those concerned in the buil ling os 
railroads will not delay in testing the value of 
this new discovery, _ The following extract of « 
letter of Professor Wright, dated London, June 
18, 1844, and published in the Buston Chronicle 
of July 10, will show how the matter is regar 
ded by intelligent men in England. 

“4 good deat is said lately about wood, and a 
patent has been taken out for converting it into 
iron; I should rather say into stone, by means of 
iron. This metdlized, or rather fossilized wood 
has been used in constructing the terminous of 
the Dover railway, and it reatly seems to have 
buth the properties of stone and iron. Rails of 
it laid down at Vauxhall, for experiment, endured 
atravel equal to that of a year on the most 
thronged railway, without any preceptible wear, 
not even the saw marks of the timber being re 
moved. It is supposed that timber thns prepared 
will not be subject to rot or decay of any kind, 
This; time will test. If this proves true, the 
invention will be of immense importance to the 
United States, where timber is yet plentier, and 
iron scarcer than here. The process of prepar- 
ing timber is simply this; the pieces, after having 
been fitted by the carpenter or joiner for their 
places, are introdu¢ed into an immense iron cyl- 
inder, which is then exhausted by an air pump. 
A solution of sulphate of tron is then injected, 
which immediately enters into the exhausted 
pores of the wood. ‘lhe wood is then withdrawn, 
aad again placed in a similar vacuum in a solution 
of muriate of lime, which coming into contact 
with the sulphate of iron within the wood, de- 
composes it, and forms an insoluble sulphate of 
lime or gypsum, within the wood; and the muri- 
ate of iron, the other new compound, goes about 
its business. So the wood becomes thoroughly 
impregnated with stone, as hard as a rock, and 
is yet as tough as it was before. The expense 
of preparing 2000 sleepers, enough for a mile af 
railway, is said not to exceed 8400. Some of the 
greatest engineers haye expresed their confidence 
in ihe invention, and the process is employed on 
many of the government works. What an in- 
vention for our Mississippi Valley! Railways 
built of light porous: wood, thé more porous the 
better, probably; may, for less than a thousand 
dollars per mile, be converted into roads, nearly, 
if not quite as durable as iron.—JVew York Fars 
mer and Mechanic. 





Socrety.—The following desctiption of svci: 
ety by Gen. Coombs of Ky., in his speech at the 
New Haven Convention, is very clever. © 

Society is as curious as a piece of mechanism. 
It is divided into three parts. The farmers are 
the back bone of the country. Most of you may 
be farmers, and if I wanted to flatter you I woald 
say the farmers are the only class worth meo- 
tioning in society. But I say no such thing. 
Good gracious, what kind of a body should we 
have if it was all back bone! I look upon the 
mechanic as the ribs of society, equally neces- 
sary/as the back bone. And then comes the wer- 
chant, the legs and arms of society, to carry away 
what we can spare and to bring back what we 
want—and this is human society, with a few law- 
yers, doctors and divines thrown in to fill up the 
— of society and to watch over it body and 
soul. ' 


Grey Squirrets.—A correspondent of the Phita- 
delphia North American, writing from the borders of 
Lake Champlain, confirms a statement made by Di. 
Morse in his well known geography, and which hee 
by some been regarded as fabulous. He says: 


“A word on the instinct of the squirrels here.— 
Whea they wish to move from one island to the other 
they watch the wind till it blows in the right direction, 
and you will see them-in dozens coming to the beach, 
eee a a large iece of bark in fl yom _— 

e launches, an D Jumping on turns up hie 
tail fot & sail, and over he : to the port of bis des- 
tination. I might have shot them while making eal, 
but it looked to me ee something almoet wicked.” 
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We are indebted to come unknown fair friend, at 
Ptymouth, for a copy of the *‘ Genesee Farmer,"’ con- 
wining the following chapter on Domestic Economy: 





——— 


Domestic Eeonomy. 
PUDDINGS. 


Baxxep Inman Puppine.—Indian pudding is good 
baked. Scald a quart of milk, (skimmed milk will 
do,) and sur in seven table spoonfuls of sitted Indian 
meal, a tea-spoonful of salt, a teacupful of molasses, 
gud a great spoonful of ginger, or sifted ciunamon. 
Bake three or four hours. If you want whey, you 
must be sure and pour in a little cold milk, after it is 
all mixed, 

Bor.ep Inptan Puvpine.—Indian pudding should 
be boiled four or five hours. Sitted Indian meal and 
warm milk should be stirred together pretty stiff. A 
hitle salt, and two or three great spoonfuls of molas- 
808, ; a spoonful of ginger, if you like that spice. 
Boil it in a tight covered pan, or a very thick cloth; if 
the water gets in, it will ruin it. Leave plenty of room; 
for Indian swells very much. The milk with which 
you mix it should be merely warm; if it be scalding, 
the pudding will break to pieces. Some people chop 
sweet suet fine, and warm in the milk; others warm 
win slices of sweet apple to be stirred into the pudding, 
Water will answer instead of milk. 


Fiour on Batter Puppixe.—Common flour pud- 
ding or batter pudding, is easily made. Those who 
five in the country can beat up five or six eggs with a 
quart of milk, and a little salt, with flour enough to 
make it just thick enough to pour without difficulty. 
Those who live in the city and are obliged to buy eggs 
ean do with three eggs to a quart, and more flour in 
proportion. Boil about three quarters of an hour. 


Breav Puppine.—A nice pudding may be made 
ef bits of bread. They should be crumbled and soak- 
ed in milk over night. In the morning, beat up three 
eggs with it, add a little salt, tie it up ina bag, or ina 
pan that will exclude every drop of water, and boil it 
little more than an hour. No pudding shouid be put 
into the pot, till the water boils. Bread prepared in 
the same way makes good plum puddings. Milk 
evough to make it quite soft; four eggs; alittle cinna- 
mon; a spoonful of rose-water, or jemon-brandy, if 
you have it; a teaspoonful of molasses or sugar to your 
vaste, if you prefer it; a few dry, clean raisins, sprin- 
kied in, and stirred up thoroughly, is all that is neces- 
sary. It should bake or boil two hours. 


Renner Puppine.—If your husband brings home 
eainpany when you are unprepared, rennet pudding 
may be had at five minutes notice, provided you keep 
a piece of calf’s rennet ready prepared soaking in a 
bottle of wine. One glass of this wine to a quart of 
milk willmake a sort of cold custard. Sweetened 
with white sugar, and spiced with nutmeg, is very 
good. It should be eaten immediately; in a few hours 
¥ begins to curdle. 


Cosrarp Puppine.—Custard pudding sufficiently 
good for common use can be made with five eggs to a 
quart of milk, sweetened with brown sugar, and 
gpiced with cinnamon, or nutmeg, and very little salt. 
It is well to. boil your milk, and set it away till it gets 
eold. Boiling milk enriches it so much, that boiled 
skim-milk is about as good as new milk. A little cin- 
namon, or lemon peel, or peach leaves, if you do not 
dialike the taste, poiled in the milk, and afterwards 
strained from it, give @ pleasant flavor. Bake fifteen 
er twenty minutes. 


Ricx Puppisa.—If you want a common rice pud- 
ding to retain its flavor, do not soak it, or put it in to boil 
when the water iscold. Wash it, tie itin abag leave 
plenty of room for it to swell, throw it in when the 
water boils, and let it boil about an hour and a half. 
The same sauce answers for all these kinds of pud- 
dings. If you have rice lett cold, break it up in a lit- 
tle warm milk, pour custerd overt, and bake it as long 


as you should custard. It makes very good pudding | D 


aad pies. 
Bazv’s Nest Poppive.—If you wish to make what 
is called ‘‘bird’s nest pudding,” prepare your custard, 


—take_ eight or ten pleasant apples, pare them and dig | M 


out the core, hut leave them whole, set them ina pud- 
ding dish, pour your custard over them, and bake them 
about thirty minutes. 

_ Enjoyment is not found ee mech ia laxurious as in 
simple dishes. Fried apples are better and more whole- 
some than expensive preserves. 

Suet keeps good all the year round, if chopped aod 


down in @ sione jar, covered with mwlasses. 
Unier onke ie very food, to be baked in emel! kavea 


One pound and a half of foar, half « pound af ecper. | 
& quarter of > vets of huties,. ball « pint of aider. bo 





one teaspoonful of pearlash; spice to your taste. Bake | 
till i turns easily in the pans, I should think about halt | 
an hon. | 


To make Rice Baeab.—Boil a pint of tice soft | 
add a pint of leaven; then three quarts of flour; put it | 
to rise ina tin or earthen vessel until it has risen suf- 
ficiently; divide it into three parts; then bake it as eth- 
er bread, and you will have thre largee loaves. 


Baked beans are a very simple dish, yet few cook 
them well. They should be put in cold water, and 
hung over the fire, the night before they are baked. 
In the morning, they should be put in a colander, and 
rinsed two or three times ;_ then again placed in a ket- 
tle, with the pork you intend to bake, covered with 
water, and kept scalding hot for an hour or more. A/ 
pound of pork is quite enough for a quart of beans, | 
and this is a large dinner for a common family. The 
rind of pork should be slashed. 


A pailtul of ley, with a piece of copperas half as big 
as a hen’s egg boiled in it, will color a fine nankin 
color, which will never wash out. This is very use- 
ful for the linings of bed-quilts, comforters, &c. 





Frowers.—To the ladies of creation, flowers are a 
boon beyoni all price; and, if the gentlemen knew it, 
to them, through their wives. The lady who is fond 
of her garden, and delights in the cultivation of it, 
will not seek expensive pieasures abroad. Home is 
everything to her, and if her husband is wise enough 
to encourage her taste, he isa happy man. Women 
feel deeply little attentions; and, in all probability, 
there are few that would be bad wives, if they had 
kind, affectionate, well-judging husbands. —[Selected, 





BANK NOTE LIST. 
[CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. ] 
Bank of Buffalo 





MICHIGAN. 55 dis 
F & M B’k & Branch pai} Clinton county 30 dis 
Bank of St. Clair pai} Watervliet 30 dis 


Mich Insurance Co  par{Com bank Baffalo 30 dis 
Oaktand County Bank pa:]Com bank Oswego 30 dsi 
River Raisin Bank pai|Bank of Lyons 30 dis 
Mer B’k Jackson Co Bk America, Buff 40 dis 
Bank of Michigan 68dis}Bk ( ommerce do 45 dis 
State Scrip 3 a 4 dis} Bank of Oswego 50 dis 


State Warrants 34 dis} Bank of Lodi 20 dis 

OH1O0, Binghampton 25 dis 
Specie paying banks = par} attaraugus county 40) dis 
Cleveland 55 dis! Erie do 50 dis 


Com bank Scioto 25 dis}|Mechan b’k Buffalo 50 dis 
. Lake Erie 15 dis}Mer Ex bank do 50 dis 
Far bank Canton — 60 dis} Miller’s bank, Clyde 20 dis 


Granville 75 dis}Phaenix b’k, Buffalo 40 dis 
Hamilton 25 dis} Tonawanda dis 
Lancaster 30 disiU. S. bank, Buffalo 35 dis 


Mer & Trader's Cin 15 dis} Western New-York 35 dis 
Manhaitan 90 dis} Staten Island 55 dis 
ViamiExpCom 60 dis}Olean 40 dis 
Urbana bank’g Com 60 disjAlleghany county 75 dis 


INDIANA. St. Lawrence Stock & 
State bank & bran 1 dis}Real Estate Notes 55 dis 
State Scrip 30 dis|Stock Notes 75 dis 
ILLINOL. , State bank, Buffalo 80 dis 
State bank 59 dis} Wash’n b’k, N.Y. 10 dis 
Shawneetown 50 dis}Union bk, Buffalo 35 dis 
KENTUCKY. CANADA, 
All good banks 2 dis} All % dis 
PENNSYLVAMIA. WISKONSAR. 
Specie paying i dis} Fire & Marine Insu- 
Erie 2dis} rance Co. Checks 1 dis 
Relief Notes 5 dis MIssOURI. 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY.) State bank 2 dis 





& NEW BNGLAND. par 





RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tux annual course of Jectures in this institution for 
the session of 1844—’45 will commence en the first 
Monday in November next, and continue 16 weeks. 

The lectures will be delivered as follows: 

On Anatomy and Surgery, by Daniel Branard, M. 


‘On Inetitates and Practice of Medicine, by Auetin 
Flint, M. D. 
4 Chemestry and Pharmacy, by J. V. Z. Blaney, 


On Materia Medica and Therapeutics, by John Mc 
Lean, M. D. 

Obstetrics and Dieeases of Women and Children, 
by G. N. Fitch, M. D. 

The fees will be $10,00 for each course of Lectares, 
amounting in all to $60,00; the matrwolation fee is 
#5,00; Gradoation fee 20,0): the Disge sung Ticket is 
optional with the student, and ie 95,0 

A suitable edifice is now beimg buait, and will bein 
gerdiness for the next course of lectures. 


ante oT leete 
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LAWSON, HOWARD & CO. 
FORWARDERS AND COMM SSION MER. 
CHANTS, DETROIT, MICH. 

Warehouse foot of Shelby Street. 
Agents for the Butfaloand Ohio Line, and New York 
Lake Boat Line, on the Erie Canal, in conneetion with 

Steamboats, Propellers and Vessels on the Lakes. 

. . AGENTS. 

>» W. Barxarp, 
“HEE smn ER 100 Broad street, N. Y. 
J. H. Marner. 
WH. Vansawatsnt foot State st., Albany N. Y. 
C ard, Meech & Co, Buffalo, New York. 

All goods and property shipped by these lines insured 
on the Ene Canal, and persous shipping by them caa 
be assured of as quick deapatch as by any other line. 
The undersigned are prepared to make contracts for 
the transportation of produce and merchandize by the 
above lines, and solicits the patronage of merchants, 
millers, &c. 

* * Atrso, will make like advances and contracts a 
the Ware-House of Sackerr & Everett, Jacksou 

LAWSON, HOWARD & Co , Agena. 
Detroit, March 25, 1544. 





Darang: are requested to call at HAVOE.Y 
¥ Co's. Produce Ware. House, (the first one 
west of the Rail Road Depot,) where they can seld 
for the highest price, in casu, any quantity of 
WHEAT, GRASS SEED, FLAX SEED, CRAN.- 
BERRIES, HIDES & SKINS, PORK, LARD, &e. 
You can also buy Plaster, (a large lot just receiv- 
ed,) Salt, new and never exposed to the weather,— 
Pine shingles, Leather of a\\ kinds, Paints, Ot, 
Water Lime, Plastering Hair, Sc. at the 
lowest price for cash, or in exchange for Produce. 
Jackson, Sept. 2, 1844. §-3m"* 


W%ol Wanted. 


Tue subscribers under the firm of Lathrop & Wal 
cott, have received their machinery—are now pre- 
pared for the farrmers to bring on their WOOL, aud 
they can have it caRvED or manufactured into apy ot 
the tollowing descriptions of cloth viz: common and 
fine fulled cloth; common and fine cassimeres; satinets 
flannel of wool and of cotton and wool for sheetings 
&c.; pressed cloths; plaids; checks; stripes—chamb- 
rays; carpets double and smgle; coverlets and almost 
every other descriptivn required for this section ef 
country. 

Also weaving any of the above—also rag carpew ; 
tow and linen cloths; diapers; bagging &c. &c. 





Their machinery being all new and of the most ap 
proved kinds, they flatter themselves that all who faver 
them with their work will be satisfied not only with 
the quality, but with the prick. 


Woot Caropine willreceive particular attention a! 
REDUCED prices. 

They will be prepared early in September to fuli 
and dress cloth {or customers on the most reasonable 
terms. 

The patronage of Farmers is solicited. Wool de 
livered for manufacturing will all be covered by Ine 
rance in a responcible Company without charge to the 
owners. 

H. B. LATHROP, 
ALBERT WALCOTT. 
Manufactory at the State Prison. 
Jackson, June 13th, 1844. 


ALBERT FOSTER, 
EDGE TOOL MANUFACTURER, 
JACKSON MICHIGAN. 

Has opened a New Establishment on Luther Street 
immediately in rear of J. Sumner & Co's store, where 
he willkeep constantly on hand all kinds of 

EDGE TOOLS, 
of eu tior workmanship. The Farmes and Mechan 
ic8 of Central Michigan are informed that he is at a!l 
times prepared to furnish or inake to order every art- 
cle in his line of business. 

Jackson, July, 1844. 


nou 
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Foster’s Improved Patent Pumps. 
_H. & F. M. FOSTER respectfully inforiun the pub- 
lie that they continue to manufacture aud keep con- 
etantly on hand, at their Machine Shp, (on the east 
side of Grand River, near the Kil Koad Depot, ) in 
the Village of Jackson, euperior Pumps for Wells and 
Cisterna, made of the beat materials, and warrant! 
pnat {o PRERZE. ‘Fhese Pumps have been extensively 
w ase in the Eastern Siates, for 16 years, and the 
wcreas@natenves | for them, jee 
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snc fieve Sit W t Hoan forte 
‘Rui whatw 
had HW Sirlngws, o \ Mo played 
“ y ria Dyait gris t that 
Name > Il Was ed S -* 
but was ploy d by » 
“By the haul uloue? Tow va 
prot =! | Wis i if iw os 
shall b Y me ove when I return 
Do you thick wee ie hiae | tw 2” 
“No, you w boinvot find bia L moe 
doubtiess thes HN be fouod ta soure 
country tows re 


= I! wortiet \ sor igs had i ? and “i vila 


play double buss 2° 

“7 know not waeiher it could poy vas 
bass, as you enlli 7 twas played wiih by 
hands and two strings.” 

“Two strings ony 2 surely you are jestin: 
how eould masie be iD aed by such ad i 
strumes!. Waee the pane has two or tur. 


hundred oe 





“Oa. the s rings are very long, one abou! 


fourteen feet, and che other mgtt bo leagtr- 
ened at Measure Seven Att. or more.” 

“What a peodigens deal of room it mu 
take up; but vo meiter, Lo wil have antue 4 
the old ball, and pops may hove an additiy 
built to it, for he savs PE shall not want for an 
thing, and sodoes mama. Were the string 
struck with lithe mallets dike the prano, oF 
were they snapped like the tarpsicord ?” 

“Like neither of these instraments, as | 
recollect ; bat it prodoced a soft kind of humw- 
ming music, and peculiarly avreeable to th 
husband and relations of the performer.” 

“Qh, as to please one’s husband or rela- 
tions that is all Dickey in the Haut-ton you 
know; but 1 am determined to have one at 
any rate.—Was it easily learnt, and was it 
taught by French or Italian Masters ?” 

It was easily learnt, but Frenchmen and 
Italians scarcely dare to show their heads in 
our country in those times.” 

“Can you net pessibly recollect the name? 
How shall we kuow what to enquire for?” 


“Yes, | now remember the name, and you 
must enquire for a spinning wheel !”’ 





Remote Views.—It is commen to overlook 
what is near, by keeping the eye fixed on 
something remote. In the same manner 
present opportunities are neglected, and at. 
tainable geod is slighted, by minds busied in 
extensive ranges. and intent upon some future 
advantages. Life, however, is but short, and 
is but made shorter by waste of time; and its 
progress towards happiness, though naturally 
slow, is made still slowor by unnecessary labor. 





Not Bap.—Somebody, who writes more 
truthfully than poetically, says, “An arigel 
without money is not thought half so much of, 
now-a-days, as a devil with a bag full of 
guineas.” 








Ocr. 1, 1844. 





THE MULGHIGAN FARMER, | 








‘ake Home ilappy. 
‘that his enjov ments, 
maby, reso Mts Goate 3 therefore ail. that 
wniny siowid be there. So necessary Is 
ioriw aod comfortable abiding place to all 
i herogs, that we tray safely sav that the 
a desi ute of one is iniserable. What 
ever produced suca pleasarable emo- 
is tie dear old somestead, no Matter 
+ sauble it was; the place where we first 
oreath, wuere we first knew a pa- 
or weerdian’s love, and gamboled over 
cal dates, is the place of all others thro’ 
vies We way settle dowa anew and 
“ally forget that dear old place, but rec- 
-vlions eryss eur minds occasionally too 
crod te ve wifled with. How necessary, 
o. that parents and heads of families gen- 
viv make their tomes happy. ‘The child 
1 its a home it despises is on the road to 
in. To smauke home happy a kind: spirit 
ould be cultivated ia every member of the 
vise, good order should be preserved, good 
ivalstunght, religion reverenced, and a kind 
+ dor eve another exercised. No wrang- 
‘gy or vivleat disputing should be tolerated, 


Mao is so calcatated 


~ 


su calm reasoning and pleasant conversation 

fuig-d in, and upon all proper eccasions.— 
Vo weed not go on to enumerate the many 
vives that home may be reudered happy, for 
tw mdority of our subscribers know as well 
» te ter than we do; but we may be permit- 
ted tosay, that next to the Bible, a good news- 
opor—the Farmer for instance—is a very 
rroat assistance in establishing and maintain. 
ive tuat desirable end. 





A Couinary Desiperatum.—The applica- 
Hotot chemistry to cookery in France, bas 
wodaced a curious result, and one likely to 
ox: as useful as curious. M. Milot, of the 
icademy of Sciences, has succeeded in ob- 
unng by distillation, in a pure, colorless, 
iad liquid form, all the properties of the vari- 
nis Culinary vegetables. Thus he can put 
ou up a bottle of carrots, parsneps, turneps, | 
wv onions, and you may carry it all over the 
vorld, certain of having with you the true 
livor of the vegetable. A table spoonful i- 
nough for one pound of meat. The secret 
ties in the mode of distillation, by which the 
fensive parts of the vegetable are left. — It is 


ilready an object with commercial men tof 


export these essences, which are termed aro- 
matique, to the French colonies, and then 
with the government there is an intention of 
using them extensively in the Navy. 





Is Man a Minegrat.—Arguments have 
lately been offered before the French Acade- 
my to prove that men are partly composed of 
copper. A waggish cotemporary knew befote 
that some men had brass in their faces, iron 
in their sinews, and lead in their brains, and 
now it seems they have no small share of 
copper. We wonder if the North American 
Indians have not more than a common share? 
—they are copper colored! This is an im- 
portant discovery; for some “ things”’ in the 
human shape that we supposed worth just 
nothing at all, can now be melted up for small 
coin. We know an editor, not far from this, 
that would make a pile., 


Power or Beauty.—There is a widow 
lady out in old Kentuck, who keeps tavern, 
and has two such pretty daughters, that the 
little chickens fight daily for the honor of 
precedence, when the girls go to the coop to 
“ring” necks. That beats the Michigan girls. 


a 


HMacket Kuntelligence. 


Sacxson, Oct. 12, 1844, 
Wheat isin good demand. {t is selling at 58 a 60 
cents per bushel. There has been considerable actiy. 
itiv in this market, dering the past week. 
Float, $3 25 per bbl. No essential change in the 
price of other products since our dast quotations, 


Axw Aapor, Oct. 7, 


The weather has been pleasant for ‘the last four 
weeks, with scarcely any rain. Wheat brings to-day 
from 62} to 66 centsper bushel. Sales mot very brisk, 


Nzw York, Oct. 5. 
Breapstoures.~-Holders of Genesee flour, catching 
at etraws, have ren the price up to $4 60 4 624, mos. 
ly to the latter point, in consequence of a temporar; 
dry season retarding the operations ot the mills. Mich- 
igan is likewise up to $4 684, and a sixpence less, 
Northern corr fetches 54 a 52 cents, and oats 33 cents; 
rye, 69 cents. J 
Asnxs— Pots are very dull at $4 489; pearls at 
ri 4 439. "5 rata A ys " 
xeswaXx-——-Prime yellow northern ard southern 
sells as wanted at 29} a 3c. 





CREDIT LIST, 
Receipts on subscription to the Mich, Farmer, 
from Sept. 16, to Oct. %y 1844: 


A B Gibson, David Porter, Jackson ; 1, W Doug. 
lass, Spring Arbor; Jas. Glass, Saline ;—-§200 each 
R Hemenway, N Bisset, G H Shaw, P Weatfall, A 
B Brown, Jackson ; J M Smith, Pontiac ; W Briggs, 
Rufus Hyde, Eaton Rapids ; Milton Wood, Brooklyn; 
C IL. Miller, Constantine: H Cowden, Grass Lake: M 
B Nelson, Napoleon; G P Jeffries, Dexter; F C Wat. 
kins, Elba: A Glover, Union District; Sam’l Clements, 
Elias Westfall, Lima: G Fuller, Byren; L, B Graves, 
Concord;$1 00 each. W B Ledyard, Plymouth;— 
$173. E W Packard, Spring Arbor;—75 cents. J 
Haynes, Manchester; —50 cents. 

Geo. Dell, agent, $5 00. 











A Splendid Farm for Sale! 


Srrvarep in the flourishing township of 
Plymouth, on a beautiful elevation of choice 
land overlooking the thriving village of Ply- 
mouth, which contains mills near by, a respectable 
establishment of steres, and industrious mechanics of 
various kinds. The farm contains 183 acres of first 
rate land, with good buildings, and a thrifty Orcuarp 
of 238 bearing trees, (all of the choicest kinds of 
fruit, from the early harvest to the everlasting stone 
apple, so called, which will keep for two years. ) 

The farm is under good improvement, with enough 
cleared land, and timber sufficient for all necessary 
purposes: also, a Nursery of several thousand anple 
trees, besides other kinds of frait trees—all of whica 
will be sold for Five Thousand Dollars, and a wood 
title given. Further information can be had from the 
subscriber residing on the premises. 


DaVID MEEC!!. 
Plymouth, Sept., 1844, 
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Stoves and Tin Ware. 
FARMERS, if you want to buy the best kind of 
STOVES and TIN WARE, call at Barrerr’s Tin 
& Stove Store,—where you can the best, clieap as 
dirt, for Cash or ready pay. 34> Sign, Washington’: 
likeness, madm of cast iron. 
W. F BARRETT. 


Jackson, October 1844. 


Wanted, 

In exchange for the ‘‘ Michigan Farmer,”’ or in 
payment of subscriptions to the same,— Wheat, Coru, 
Rye, Barley, Oats Potatoes, Pork, Beef, Butter, Ham, 

gs, &e. &c. &e., for which the highest market 
price will be allowed, if delivered soon. 

Farmer Office, September, 1844. 


JOB PRINTING. 

Every description of Letter Press Printing, such ae 
Labels, Waybills, Show Bills, Road Bills, Stage Bills, 
Pamphlets, Handbills, Checks, Circulars, Ball Tickets, 
Business Cards, Catalogues, Notes, &c. &c., execv- 
ted with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the offir 
of the Michigan Farmer, north side of the Public 
Square, Jackson. 

> All orders from a distance, will receive promp' 
attention. April, 1844. 


OF Mr. D. L. LaTourzrre will hear of something 
greatly to his advantage by calling at the office of the 
Michigan Farmer, Jackson, Mich. 

















